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ETWEEN Woodrow Wilson's pre-war 
cuocern for the new [recdom, and Gal- 
tin Coolidge’ atrigele to prevent the 

renomination for whieh in ordinary politi- 
eal logic our national prosperity calla, lie 
fifteen eventful years, Revolutions hare 
been so frequent and ay wnlike our now re- 
spectable Engliab and American revolutions 
that Warren Harding at Bollvar's stotua 
cugwested that perhaps wo had better stop 
epeakkings of the American revolution and 
think instead of what occorred here as 
feparation and evolution. The well-known 
political economist, Professor T. N. Carrer, 
of Harvard University, however, likes the 
moed and the iden of revolotion; and with 
the qualifying “economic” applies it te what 
has happened in thease eventful Feara to 
American labor, He inalsta that the only 
revalution which fas ocewreed—with all due 
Tespect to Russia, Turkey and Italy—is this 
wototsle pevalotion in the United States, as 
ge result of which workers and their families 
are coming inte their own. 

Taking inte account both ineressed wages 
tates in dollars and diminished purchasing 
power of the dollar, organized labor between 
1913 and 19248 has improved its position 
from 40 to &0 per cent. According to the 
Untted States Eurenu of Labor Statielbes, 
taking 1913 as a base, the index number 
for unlon rates of wagea per hoor in 1927 is 
259.5, The index sumber for living coats for 
the same year is 172.7. Combining these 
two index numbers, the relalive purchaainge 
power of wore: mensured in living’ 2osts 
becomes 150.0, or about one and a half 
times that of 1HLS. In other worda, real 
hourly Wages in the organised trades where 
there le collective bargaining increased on 
an average hy MI per cont, 

For labor in general, organized and un- 
orgunized, the corresponding increas: in 
real wages may be pul, with ralher lees eon- 
fidence, at a lithe ondey 80 per ean, 

To coal miners, textile workers and farm 


labor, such generalizations may seem like 
mockery. Bot what will they have? Fran- 
tla A. Walker, another well-known political 
economist (one-time President of the Massa- 
chosetts Institute of Technology), a pemera- 
thon ago preclalmed the revelation which 
Professor Carver now clarifies but it waa 
even then to be realized only if labor were 
intelligent, alert and able to look out for its 
own interests. Neither Garner! Waller near 
Professor Carver chose Faneuil Hall as the 
Place to announer their doctrines, but the 
proximity of both of the institutions from 
which their important books came to that 
historic cradle of liberty may well he 
wagpestiven. 

Qur statistical comparisons refer, it is 
true, to hourly woge rates rother than to 
anhiaal @9miings. Rabes do mot mean much 
if the workers are unemployed, and even 
when they area employed wage earners and 
theiy fomilies live, like other people, on 
intomes, nok on wage rates. To tranalate 
hourly into annaal incomes io weeful, al- 
theagh even that gives ua only a segment 
af life. Human welfare depends on what 
happens aver a succession of years, The 
working day in industry has been some=- 
What shortened; ond this is clearly to be 
iecited, even thowch it reduces the first 
multiplier and therefore the product. More 
letgure each day and each week ia still to 


‘be regurded o3 a guin compornble only to 


an increase in the hourly wage rate. The 
working day, even in the organized trades, 
ia #till too long rather than too short. The 
real choice now lies not between a week of 
#ix full eight-hour days and one which has 
& Saturday half holiday bot between the 
latter and a five-day week, Time and op- 
partonity to enjoy the gow things which 
ean he bowght with a generous weekly in- 
oOme ere essential to ow steadily high stand- 
ard of living. Such a high standard is now 
fimitiediy esaential to permanent prosper- 
ity, Of course, this fire-day, forty-hoar 
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week hag not pet been attained. The point 
ia that anti] it boas been we need not greatly 
concern oorselves oboot any reduction in 
income due sulaly to a shortening of the 
working doy. Within sach limits we moy 
avon expect thy shortening of the day ta 
reat, &8 successive redactions have re- 
sulted in the paat,.in an increas of energy 
aod efficiency which might even justify a 
continuance of the previous earnings. In 
other words, the shorter day may ool mean 
diminished predact or service, and even may 
be regarded as a port of the explanation of 
the higher hotirly mabe 

The average number of howre per week 
for the individual workers in manufactur- 
ing industries decreased from of in 1915 and 
181d to Gl in 1922, or aboot 1h per cent. 
We may safely assume that between 1523 
aed 1928 there bee been mo material change, 
althoogh in the onganioed trades a percep- 
tible reduction stil] oceura from year to 
year, the average im 1927 for the trades 
included in the survey of the United Biates 
Euraau of Labor Statistica being 45.2 houra 
pee week. Of the trades from which in- 
formation om this subject was obtained, 
chauffeurs, teametera and drivers had the 
longest nytuhar working weak, namely, 64.7 
koura; while of the TS time-work trodes 
envered, [8 averaged less than 45 hours per 
week. The plasterers, as a group, had the 
shortest full-time working period per week, 
42.1 hours, many of their local unions being 
on a fat five-day, forty-hour week, The 
refular number of fall-time hours « week in 
the Td tradea decreased 7.6 per cent. be- 
Ewerm 1918 pnd 1927. (Lobor Review of 
November, 1927, p. ©.) 

As to the length of the working peor, the 
tase ia aomewhat different, In the absence 
of any system af onemployment insurance, 
Woge earners cannot afford the luxury of 
idje weeks or months, however dealrable it 
might be to extend the principle of Summer 
and even Winter vacationa to industrial 
workers, [Df we do not fix our attention un- 
duly upon the abnormal gnemployment af 
the present moment, we shall not moed to 
discount our comparison of 1928 with 1915 
becnuge of any gweneral increase in the num- 
ber of unemployed daya during the year. 
The probability is that on the whole in- 
dastry im the United States offers more 
atuble employment now than bhefora the 
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World War, as well ag & shorter day and 
a higher wage rate, 

That the present problem of unemploy- 
ment is serigus cannet be denied; that the 
Tumber of the unemployed is increasing ia 
established by the testiminy of relief apen- 
cies oo well as by the labor staistles; and 
it is mot until weremployment has beeone 
general and sufficiently long continned to 
bet up saving and credit that demands ure 
Made on relief societies. Such demands are 
mow coming from killed as well os unskilled 
workers, a6d under clreumetances which 
Leave oo doubt that they are coming because 
of slack work and not because workers are 
slack, ‘The steady and skilled worker hax op- 
parently in these last few years become 
somewhat lea gectare in hia employment, 
though not keg aeure than in the period 
befora tha World War, when lrmlpration, 
had not yet been oppreciobly restricted and 
industrial fluctuations were more frequent 
and extreme, The wnsolved problem of on- 
emiploymeat may well be regarded as “the 
greatest economic blot on cur capitalistic 
system.” (Owen D. Young, Harvard Bwai- 
reer KRerieaw, July, 182d.) 


REASONS Pon LAnOn'Ss RECENT PROGRESS 


‘The first aod most obviows reason for the 
eTeat improventent in the condition of Labor 
in the United Stites lies in the enormous 
increase in the productivity of labor. Gen- 
eral Walker, as I have said, familiarized 
ue Wilh the lem that tf workers are albert 
and able to protect their interests, they willl 
be able to reap the mnin harvest of prog- 
ress in the arte and applied sclenors, The 
lnmitations on profits and unearned in- 
oothes have fol proved to be #8 alricl a4 
Walker believed, but the distribution of the 
praduct of industry has followed his anoly= 
ais more closely than most pre-war eoomo- 
mists could have anticipated. There had 
been more, much more, to divide: and work- 
ers have been in poeition to élaim a sob- 
stantial if not the lion's ahare im the di- 
Vision 

Distribution is still unequal, It may he 
indicted of morally unjuat and economically 
unaeund Some 10 per cont. of the popula- 
tion stil] recelye some 40 per cent. of the 
national income. The distribation of wealth 
is even more ahequal than that of income. 
But such disparities are not increasing, and 
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there is much evidence in eupport of the 
contention that a revolutinn, favornble to 
labor, i¢ steadily undermining the etrength 
of the privileged classes. Workers are be- 
coming capitalista by investing their gains 
@ither through labor banks or in the se- 
curities of the imdustrics in which they are 
employed. Whichever they do makes consid. 
erable difference for the strategy of organ- 
eel labor, but no difference in the result 
in the general condition of labor. The ideal 
of “overybody making money" lends itself 
to sarcastic comment; bot it is mevertheless 
embraced & realizable and satisfying 
bdeal by that overwhelming majority of 
workers to whom the potion of a proletarian 
dictatorship seems to offer no attraction 

The second principal renson for the more 
favorable position of labor is undoubtedly 
the relative scarcity of labor. Hefore the 
World War American industrial workers 
were subjected te an extreme and unfair 
competition from exploitnhl: immigrant 
Inbor; and this disadvantage was only 
partly offset by the agricultaral over-de—- 
velopment and consequent fall in the prises 
Of agricultural food products In the ‘The 
3,000,000 inmigrants arrived: in the ‘Sis 
B50 000, ond in the cight years ending 
swith the World War they came at the rote 
of 1400,00 2 year. These immigrants had 
lower standards of living and they crowded 
inte the arian centres, into the labor mar- 
ket, which was aleendy overstocked. The 
war brought on abropt chonge by prevent= 
ing emigration from Europe and diverting 
éhipping facilities to military uses; and 
our new policy of restriction by the quote 
aFstem made the temporary cessation per- 
manent Within the United Etutes the 
monopalictic position in which labor found 
itself ae a@ reaalt of the war and the quota 
law, Was tedified only by Canadian and 
Mexican immigration and by the Northern 
Taigration of negra, The latter phenom- 
enon, however, may ba regarded as marely 
Q means of distributing the economic ad- 
Vantage in an equitable way between races. 
On the whole, the Northern movement of 
negroes did not oversupply the demand for 
labor in the North, and it left those who 
remained in the South in a stronger posi« 
tion. Thus, the searcity of labor in the 
Morthern industrial centres wae matched, 
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although in a diminished degree, by the 
Btarcity of colored labor in the South. 


INCREASE IN Waces Since 187 


The following t2bles and charts from the 
Burcau of Labor Statistics ahow clearly the 
almogt uninterrupted increase in hourly 
weges since 1907, and in real wages since 
the war. In order to see these changes 
in a longer perspective, an analyeis is 
also presented ahowine the change since 
1440. From thia it will appear haw reyo- 
Tutionary is the improvement in the posit’ on 
of lobor in the lost fifteen yeors, the in= 
crease in that poriod exceeding that of the 
previous seventy-five years. The figures 
relate only to money wages. [f they were 
translated into real wagea br taking into 
account the purchasing power of the dollar, 
it would appear that there war soma in- 
crease in real wages between the Civil Wor 
and 1896: that between 1890 and 1814 real 
wages declined. Im the next five year 
there were chonges in both dinsetlans, lear- 
ing real wages about the eame in 1919 ns in 
1914; between 119 and 1921 there wae a 
bi¢ advance: some further increase until 
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1923, slice whieh time they heave remained 
stable, with o slight advance, however, in 
1996 and 1826. The large fect is that work- 
ers are actually receiving more in purchaa- 
ing power than before the World War. 
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The tale below repeats the peneral index 
of wages, LOOT to 1920, in parallel with in- 
dex numbers for cost of living and for the 
purchasing power of wages as computed 
therefrom. 
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The following table shows the index 
numbers of Wages per hoor, 140 to 1PDe 
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{Currency basie during Civil War periced). 
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Tf wa turn from the wages of industrial 
woTkers to farm wages, we get a very dif- 
ferent story. Money wages have increased 
on the farm also, but not in proportion to 
the increased cost of living. Over sixty 
years the money wages of form Inborers 
have Increased threefold, and ainoe 1919 by 
Th por cent. The lather inerepse, however, 
is actually less than the decrease in the pur 
chasing power of money. Only in two 
years, 1919 and 1920, has the ockonl pur- 
thaging power of farm wages been above 
that of 197%; and the Fall of 1921 was ao 
Violent as to represent a loge in earning 
power of more than 20 per cent, in the one 
The sitantion bere ia shown by the 
following tables: 
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An analysia of the changes in purchas 
ing power of general wages per hour, anbon 
wages per hour and farm wages, in come 
Harigon with the base year 1914, would 
give for 1926 2 21 per cent, ineroose for 
general wages, a 48 per cent. inerease for 
union wages and a § per cent. decrease for 
farm wages. The reader must bear in mind 
that this comparison refers to hourly wages 
and givea a somewhat more favorable om- 
pression than the facta warrant, since it 
dom wot take inte aceoumt the diminuwting 
in the length of the working day. 

For several excellent reosoms oompari- 
eons have been made throughout with the 
enmdition of labor in 1914, just prior to the 
Word War. [Tf we are, however, to pel a 
fair impréssion of thé genéral trend, we 
Tausl take inte account that wagea were bow 
in 1913 and 1814 a8 compared, for example, 
with the beginning of that decade, In 1907 
the purchasing power of wages, measured 
in living costs, was pearly 10 per cent. 
higher than in 1915, and ot was not antil the 
good year of 121 that real wagea came 
back to and aurpaased the level of 1997, 


WOoEKERS IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES 


Tt ia easier to think of workers im par 
ticular industries than of so composite a 
body os woge camers in gemerol], ond wé 
may therefore form bo the interesting Facte 
get forth by the Bureau of Labor Statietlee 
in auceending narbers of its monthly bulle- 
tin for such detailed information in a few 
‘vical industries. 

In the men’s clothing industry, for exam- 
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ple, hourly earnings in 1826 were three 
limes thoge af 1911. Between 1824 amd 
1926, however, there wae a decrease al- 
tributed to the increased proportion of wo- 
men emploved. In the boot and shoe indus 
try, hoorly earnings in 1926 were 119.1 per 
ect. higher than in 1913, but bf per cent. 
Lower than in 1820. The regular working 
hours per week decreased 11.1 per cent. 
For this reason weekly ceamings did mol in- 
creass in the same proportion aa arerage 
hoorly earnings, but in TkE0 they were Lit- 
Ue more than twice those of 1905. In cote 
ton goods manufacturing the overoge full 
fime hotire per week decreased from an in- 
dex of J00 in L913 to £9.7 in 1020, and then 
increased ta P25 in 1920, Average earnings 
per hour fer the industry increazed from an 
index of 100 in 1915 to 322.5 fn 120, and 
from this high point decrassed to 221 in 
if2é. Average full-time earnings per weelz 
for this industry stood at BOhS im 1226 om 
the basis of 100 for 191%. 

In the hoeiery amd underwear industries 
avérace @amings per beur inereaged fren 
an index of 100 In 113 to 266.6 In 1928. 
Full-time earnings per week, while increas- 
ing greatly from period to period, havé not 
Progress] in quite the same proportion a4 
earnings per hour, the difference, aa in the 
ease of oth@r Induetriee, being due te the 
reduction in the full-time boura per week. 
In woolen aml worsted goods manufacbor- 
ing the average full-time hours per week 
for the: industry dercrensed from on index 
of ii in 281% to 30.2 in 1820 and etoed at 
B83 in 1928. Average full-Lime earnings per 
week for this indvetry fecrasszed from an 
index of 100 in 11S te 242.9 in 1926, having 
lene at BOS.6 in 150. 

In the abore industries there has been an 
increase in reol wares, althourh of course 
less than the above figures would indleate, 
and not all industrial workers have actually 
enjoyed an [neresae in real wages, In the 
tobaceo Industry, which in 1925 employed 
132,152 workers, real wages wore in that 
Fear i.4 per cant. lower than they had been 
in 1904. In the industry of mannfacturing 
lumber and Hmber products, emploring 474.- 
093 workers, real wages were 6.5 per cont. 
lower in 1925 than in a4, 

“Thus far the present discussion hes dealt 
only with inereoses im money wages and in 
real wages, One of the moet unporbant 
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featores of the current economic revolution 
ig that organized Labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor and ita 
President, William Green, ore po longer 
eontent to stragele either for higher money 
wares or for higher neal waged. dual fa 
higher money wages, from an economic 
paint of view, do not improve the situation 
of the worker if pricoa imeresae meore than 
money wages, ao it in now declared in an 
official statement announcing the ocw pol- 
iey that “higher real wages from a social 
point of view do oot improve the sitwation 
of the worker if prodoctivity increases HOTR 
than real wages." The new wage polley 
firat adopted by the sonvention of the Fed- 
eration in Atlantic Clty in 1925 demands 
that wages sholl share in increosed produc- 
tivity. Tt is mot enough for wage earnére 
to be able to buy more of the necessities 
and comforts of lide if others who share in 
the distrihation of the national income find 
their position improved to an even greater 
extent, Higher productivity withogt eorre- 
sponding increase of real wages meons thot 
the additional prodwet is bought by others 
than the wage earners. This means that 
the social position of ware earners In trela- 
tion to other coneumers becomes worse, be- 
eauee hie standard af living dows nok ad- 
Vanes proportionately with those of other 
Froups. 


i TicHerR “Socan Waces” 


Consistently with thia policy, the Fed- 
eration of Labor “mo longer strives merely 
for highor money wages; it no longer 
striven merely for higher real wages; if 
strives for higher sectal sages, for wafer 
which increase as measured by prices and 
productivity." 

This Idea of a serial wage may be com- 
pared with that of = cultural woge devel- 
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oped in the address of Mr. Oeen DTD. Young 
at Hartard University from which we hare 
already quoted Mr. Young asks: 

Are we providing for our familics not 
merely clothes atid food aod shelter while 
Wet ire working. but on inesuroce for them 
when our working time is eoded either ber 
gee, Giesboabiiy, o Pacoth? dure we providing 
more colt btural a re een for ourseles 
_ aur pe In a word. are we free 

' mao ia free whe on 


en? pro 
ide Ra! for pial needs. Efe must also 
fi Oo to take advantage of cal 
cr ceeertanition a To heave refe 
eeewbere to the obec wage, T Fepeml ft 
here £5 ON appropriate term with which te 
measure the right earnings of - ber 
of ain pocicty, competent and willing to 
work. 


We may conclude this sarvey of the posi-= 
tiom of Inbor ot the present time with the 
following interesting table, which compares 
social wages as above interpreted both with 
money wages aod with real wages for the 
hanwlacturinge industries az a whole and 
for certain 2eleeted tyepical industries. It 
will be seen that with the exception of tha 
tehacco Industry, social wagea as well aa 
real wages have increase, although in the 
cust of the aulomobile industry, the in- 
éreaae ja alight. (This table was compiled 
by the Statistician of the American Feders- 
tion of Labor from statisticn of the Conaua 
Bureau, United States Department of Com- 
Merce. | 
Racy Waces In Manuractiugisa” TSMIgtRES 


Money Pew pared ee 

Industries Year rag wages wi 
Hifg. Industry 1814 = =f 1m 
as no whole, ,,103T 1am 1 114 
Automobiles. 181A Sty Iki 1 
I9tT 1.203 130 1 
Fae Products, 1814 Sabi THI 100 
L927 Lia im 1 
Liitier .......T01¢ Sie Tih Lie 
2 1927 1,107 128 ite 
Paper & P'tine.1814 at Dix) ite 
hes 1 1572 dd ii 
Textiles ....,.19814 4419 If) 1h 
1927 1,027 158 115 
Tohaooo oy LOE , nit 1a 
127 BT 118 Lia 





